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For “The Friend.” 
Colonial Adventures and Experiences. 
(Continued from page 260.) 

“T shall never forget the first night I ever 
ent alone in the Bush. Soon after I left 
@ surveyor, I was hired on a station to look 
ser some rams, about a hundred in number. 
used to take my meals at the head station, 
id sleep in the woolshed. Every morning 
used to stroll out with these rams, taking 
th me a book or a newspaper, if I could by 
y chance borrow one, and wander about 
Ithe sun told me that it was time to turn 
ymewards. This was solitary work enough, 
then I had company in the evening : sach 
it was. I used generally to have a talk 
a somebody before I went to bed. But 
is was only a half-and-half kind of shepherd- 
a your true Queensland shepherd is one 
a0 seldom sees a human being more than 
ice a week, and whose sole company is with 
8 own thoughts. 

“When I had had charge of the rams for a 
tle while, a shepherd was wanted for a flock 
ewes and lambs, and I was selected for the 
ty. Being a ‘new hand,’ I was sent out 
‘3b to stay for a day or two with the man in 
hose charge they at present were. The hut 
as about five miles from the head station, 
id was for once built of wood with a roof of 
‘ingles. It had even a door to it. 
“Shepherds’ huts in Queensland are usually 
hat are called ‘Gunyahs,’ this is the native 
me for a hut made of bark, which is laid on 
kind of rude framework, and slopes from a 


somewhat needlessly anxious about them. I 
kept fancying they wanted to stray away, 
when they were only looking out for some- 
thing to eat, poor things. I was quite sur- 
prised to find the day go so quickly. 

“In the evening I eat up the last piece of 
damper which had been made by the shepherd 
who had just left, and I thought to myself, 
to-morrow I shall eat bread of my own baking! 
This, and other gloomy ideas, began to op- 
press me much, and in order to counteract 
this feeling as much as possible, I dragged to- 
gether a quantity of logsand made a cheerful 
blaze, by the light of which I could see to 
read. The sheep were long ago safe in the 
yard behind the hut. When enough ashes 
had been made, [ set about making a damper 
for to-morrow’s breakfast. 

“ Now although I had seen many dampers 
made, I had never made one myself, nor in- 
deed had I ever eaten any food of my own 
cooking. A damper is merely a cake made 
of flour and water, and baked in the ashes. 
But simple as this cookery seems, it is very 
difficult to bring it to a successful issue. A 
good damper is as nice a kind of bread as can 
be made, a bad one is—well I don’t know 
what to compare it to. I have had to eat 
many bad ones too, before I learnt to make a 
tolerably good one. However, | mixed my 
damper on the clean side of a sheet of bark, 
and made a place for it in the ashes, and 
covered it up. 

“Now I had forgotten one important part 
of the ceremony, and that was, that I ought 
to have sprinkled a layer of cold white ash 
over the damper, to keep it from burning. 
In twenty minutes time I dug for my dam- 
per to see if it was done, and found only a 
crumbling lump of dry cinder. So much for 
my first essay as a cook. I said to myself 
‘I must be content with “ Johnny cakes” for 
breakfast.’ Now Johnny cakes are thick 
cakes baked and turned, on the top of the fire, 
but are looked on only as a hasty substitute 
for the genuine and glorious damper. I then 
turned my attention to going to bed. I ar- 
ranged my blankets in a corner of the hut, 
and lay down (as I thought) to sleep. But 


dge pole to the ground. A few pieces of|sleep would not come. First of all, I began 
wrk are fastened at the back, and there is of|to think what a long way off I was from my 


yurse no door. 
“The present occupant of the hut stayed 
ith me a day or two to put me in the way 
‘things, and then departed, taking with him 
alf the flock, as it had to be divided in con- 
en of the scarcity of grass. Ait be 


“T was thus left entirely alone with these 


ze hundred sheep. I had a week’s rations 
- tea, sugar, flour, and beef, and did not ex- 
act that any one would visit me till the end 
“the week. Having seen the last of my late 
mpanion, I turned my sheep out, and let 
em take whatever way they pleased. I felt 


fellow-men, at least from men of my own 
color, cut off entirely from all assistance, 
should I require it. Supposing I was taken 
ill, suppose the blacks attacked me, I might 
shout for help, no one could hear me. Then 


‘I began to argue that this was all nonsense, 


I was well and strong, and there were pro- 
bably no blacks anywhere near. It was fool- 
ish to annoy myself with such idle specula- 
tions, I had better go to sleep, but it was no 
use; all the horrible stories that I had ever 
heard thronged to my recollection : of men at- 
tacked by savages and murdered, of ghastly 


8 lonely during the day than I might have’ corpses subjected to frightful mutilations, of J 
me, because I had never been entrusted with|dead men lying unregarded and found days|poke, mopoke, poke-poke-mopoke.’ An opos- 
ch a number of sheep before; and I was|after in lonély huts, ‘Then I began to picture|sum had established himself on a tree close 


to myself the dreary bush outside, and the 
forms that might even then be creeping up in 
silence, shortly to be broken by unearthly 
yells. I lay now broad awake, and the per- 
spiration streamed from every pore. My 
hearing seemed unnaturally sharpened, and 
the Bush seemed as noisy as it had before 
been silent: all round the hut I fancied I heard 
the cracking of dry sticks, and the rustling of 
grass. After a time I got up and looked out; 
there was no window, but I opened the door. 
The night breeze was fresh and cool; the fire 
gleamed up now and again, and threw long 
shadows, and made the darkness behind, 
among the rustling trees, blacker by contrast. 
I went and sat by the fire, and smoked a pipe. 
The sounds which I had heard now seemed 
more natural; what I fool I had been! How 
could I expect the Bush to be still: it would 
be all right in the morning. It must have 
been indigestion ; but I could haye accounted 
for it better if I had been eating my own 
dampers. This reminded me: I thought ‘ Per- 
haps a little occupation will do me good; I'll 
make the Johnny cakes now, instead of in 
the morning.’ So I raked the fire together, 
and mixed some dough, and put on the cakes. 
This occupied some time, and I began to feel 
sleepy. I went in and lay down again, but 
the change of posture seemed at once to bring 
me back to my old state of mind. And now 
I began to be disturbed by real noises; the 
sheep began to stir and bleat, and from the 
creek below there rose on the air an unearthly 
kind of scream, answered by another from 
the opposite direction. This went on for 
some time: ‘it must be some animal, or a 
black,’ I thought. I got up again to look out; 
the moon had just risen, and the outlines of 
things were much more clearly visible. I 
stood and waited for the noise: again it came, 
rising as it were from the ground a few yards. 
away, a long-drawn wail or screech, as of 
something in pain. The space immediately 
around the hut was bare with the trampling 
of the sheep, and presently I could make out 
something moving. Moving along with a 
kind of jerking, rollicking motion towards 
me; as it came nearer, I saw that it was a 
great cream-colored or grey bird with long 
legs, and from this doubtless the noise had 
proceeded. Satisfied so far, 1 went round the 
yard, to see if anything was the matter with 
the sheep. ‘They seemed to be uneasy, but I 
supposed that this was caused by the rising 
of the moon. They were clustering together 
in groups, from which now and again a mut- 
tered bleat arose: some few were suckling 
their lambs. 

“T lay down again, but it seemed as if the 
orgies of the night had only just begun. The 
cuckoo took the lead with a note somewhat 
harsher than that of the English bird. Then 
another wretched species did his best to make 
night hideous with his monotonous cry, ‘ mo- 
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to the hut, and kept up a continual hissing 
and screaming noise, and a native dog howled 
long and loud in the distance. I don’t know 
when I got to sleep, or how long my sleep 
lasted, but it seemed to me only a minute or 
two compared to the wakeful hours I had spent. 

“JT was just settled into a comfortable nap 
when the regular daybreak nuisance began. 
First of all a solitary old crow, then a laugh- 
ing jackass chuckling under his breath, next 
a magpie with three notes of tolerable music, 
and the sun rises to the general chorus, all in 
full swing, like a German band, an intolerable 
noise and very little music, at least so people 
are apt to think when they are awakened by 
it after a badnight. But once out of bed, and 
stretching and washing over, these morose 
feelings vanish, and one is apt to feel quite as 
lively, and fresh, and cheerful as the birds, 
Such are the exhilarating effects of a cloudless 
sky and a glorious rising sun. 

“After that first night I think I hardly 
ever felt lonely, and I usually slept as sound 
as a top, notwithstanding that I invariably 
got two or three hours sleep in the day time. 

(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 254.) 

How often our Author endeavors to with- 
draw his readers from every outward depend- 
ence, and to direct them with faithful obe- 
dience to the guidance of the Holy Spirit of 
Christ as the only sure Teacher in the heart! 
This, he assures us, would “enable clearly to 
see the things which belong to our peace ;” 
would bestow a peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away ; and asit was im- 
plicitly recognised and followed, would yield, 
for the sacrifices called for and made, the hun- 
dredfold reward in this life, as well as the 
everlasting inheritance in the world to come. 
While fully accepting the Lord Jesus Christ 
in His outward appearance as the propitiation 
for our sins, as God manifest in the flesh, as 
our Passover who was sacrificed for us, it was 
the fulfilled promise of His inward and spirit- 
ual coming to guide into all trath, and to 
abide with us forever, that seems to have been 
a cherished doctrine laid upon him to uphold 
to the world; as it is calculated and designed 
in the character of the Comforter, to give rest 
and settlement to the tribulated and weary 
soul. Belief in, and obedience to this, must 
in every trial and calamity, in every tossing 
and tempest, be an anchor to the soul both 
sure and steadfast. 

Would that this doctrine that is so pre- 
eminently according to godliness, could have 
more free scope—the Teacher within—the 
light of Christ in the heart—the anointing 
which abideth in us—the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation—the faithful and true wit- 
ness—“the hidden manna’—the still small 
voice of life and power—the Strength made 
perfect in weakness—the Balm of Gilead for 
every wound—the kingdom that cometh not 
with observation! Sarely this could not fail 
to be more universally the case, were we not 
so drowned in the love of the world, and in 
the pleasures and pursuits of time and sense. 


May the precepts, backed by tho consistent 
example of this well instructed scribe unto 
the kingdom of heaven, have due place with 


us all. So that in the legacies he has left us, 


may be verified the language concerning one 


of old, “She being dead yet speaketh.” 


A few lines affectionately offered and ad- 


dressed to every young person whom they 
may concern.* 


“1817, Sixth month 10th. 
“ Dear fellow-traveller,—In a little of that 


love which has been extended to me by Him, 
who ‘showeth mercy unto thousands,’ I send 
thee these few lines; sincerely desiring that 
the eye of thy soul may be so effectually 
opened and enlightened by the healing hand 
of the great physician, Christ Jesus, as to en- 
able thee clearly to see tho things which be- 
long unto thy peace, before they are hidden 
from thee. 


“Dear fellow-traveller, dost thou not at 


times, when thy mind is in some degree dis- 
engaged from the round of sin and folly, or 
when thy natural flow of health and spirits is 
somewhat broken, dost thou not feel within 
thee convictions of thy wickedness, and con- 
demnation for the same ? 
telligibly heard at such intervals a language 
which whispers, ‘all is not right?’ Hast thou 
not felt that the end of these things, in which 
thy gratification is placed, can never be peace, 
—can never be anything short of death, eter- 
nal death to the soul that persists in them? 
Be assured then, that although these are thy 
secret feelings, thou art still the object of in- 
finite condescension and loving-kindness; he 
who desires not the death of the evil-doer, but 
the death of the evil, is still near thee, not- 
withstanding all thy rebellion, — following 
thee in thy ways which are those of sin, and 
running after thee as a shepherd, in search of 
his strayed sheep. 
grace, these convictions of the Spirit of Christ, 
which in spite of thy concealment of them are 
pursuing thee, and in spite of thy endeavors 
to appease them by partial reformations, are 
galling thy soul,—even these are the evidences 
of His gracious hand upon thee; who wounds 
only to heal, and whose very judgments are 
in mercy. O! that thou mayest come to see 
with undoubted clearness the truth of this; 
that thou mayest be encouraged and embold- 
ened unreservedly to follow that which is, as 
I fully believe, shown thee to be right and 
acceptable in the sight of the great Judge of 
all the earth. Assuredly He has shown thee 
what He is requiring at thy hands, and what 


Hast thou not in- 


These pleadings of Divine 


his righteous controversy is with: He requires 


of thee nothing but that which has separated 
thee from Him, the only source and centre of 
true joy,—nothing but that which, if not for. 
saken, will embitter thy present life; and 


plunge thee into utter darkness after it. Dear 
fellow-traveller, it may be that thou hast been, 
within these few years, my companion in the 
walk of wickedness; that we have taken de- 
light to set at defiance the commandments of 
a great Creator; and have yielded ourselves, 
and all that we possess, the ready instruments 
of Satan: our time, our talents, our means, 
our youth, our health, our peace have been 
freely sacrificed at the altar of our soul’s 
enemy. Be then entreated by one who has 
himself trod in this path; who has hurried 
forward with impetuosity down this fatal cur- 
rent, who, borne by the rushing waters to the 
very brink of a tremendous precipice, has 


been there snatched from the very mouth of 


destruction. There is indeed, dear young 
person, neither help, nor hope, nor happiness, 
even in this state of existence, but in the favor 
of Him, (in whose favor is life,) in implicit 


* This may,be had separately in a Tract. 


obedience to the Divine will as far as it i 
made known to us. It is to no purpose tha 
we reckon ourselves, or are reckoned b 
others as belonging to this sect or the othe 
church, to this class or the other division c 
professing Christians—if we fall short of thos 
analterable marks and evidences of true Chri: 
tianity, by which we shall be known and dis 
tinguished in that great day, when every glos 
will be removed, and every ceremony an 
shadow shall fade before the eternal sun 
truth. We read that at that awful crisis 
there shall be but two names or classes, b: 
which the inhabitants of the whole worl 
shall be known,—the sheep and the goats— 
the good and the bad. Well, dear fellow 
traveller, it remains for each of us, if we hav 
any desire that this transient state of bein; 
may terminate in an unfading inheritance, t 
lay aside all the false and foolish reasonings 
all the vain suggestions, the cheating insinua 
tions of an unwearied adversary; and witl 
sincerity and simplicity of soul, to take uj 
the holy resolution to seek and to serve th 
Lord our God, during the few remaining day 
that may be allotted us; and to this end, tha 
we may be found daily inquiring in his tem 
ple, the temple of our own hearts, and wait 
ing upon him there, where his kingdom mus 
come and his will be done; that so we ma: 
feel his presence and power, to direct and t 
guide us into the saving knowledge of him 
self. That thou and I, as well as all our poo 
brethren upon the face of the earth, may b 
of that gloriously happy number, who shal 
inherit an eternity of joy unspeakable in th 
kingdom of heaven, is the earnest desire o 
one who feels himself thy soul’s true friend. 

“1817.—In what words shall I express th: 
tender dealings, thy loving-kindness, O Lord 
to my poor soul? Howshall I approach thee 
how shall I speak of thee, or speak to thee 
O! Thou, the Giver of every good gift? Tho 
art far more gracious than any language cai 
commemorate, or than any tongue can cor 
vey an adequate notion of. Thou hast wrap 
me in a garment of praise; thou hast covere 
me with a sense of thy compassion, [ an 
swallowed up with love of thee, with thy lov 
towards me. ‘Take pity upon the poor dus! 
which thou hast been pleased to animate wit 
the breath of thy pure Spirit, and to make 
living soul; still condescend to continue th: 
fatherly protectton—thy very tender mercie 
and forbearance, hitherto vouchsafed; an 
enable me and all thy poor creatures, to ax 
swer yet more and more thy end and purpos 
in creating us,—still more and more to lov 
and adore thee, who art our all in all. © 
may thy kingdom, thy power, and thy glory 
yet more widely and triumphantly exten 
over every thing within us and without us 
O! may thy blessed will so come over al 
that the period may again be known, whe 
‘the morning stars sing together, and all th: 
sons, O God, shout for joy!” 


(Yo be continued.) 


Cultivate inward stillness, that thou mayes 
be favored to know the secret teachings of th 
Holy Spirit. Meddle not with argumen 
What comes to thy ear unsought bear patient 
ly; guard against excitement; wrestle i 
prayer, both for thyself and others, for strengt 
if in the right, still in the right to stay ; if no 
that heavenly Wisdom may teach the bette 
way.—M. Capper. 
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From “ Frazer's Magazine.” 
Notes on Rast Greenland. 
(Continued from page 258) 

Ht will be supposed that there must also be 
any places of greater elevation, which, not 
‘ing within the reach of melting snow, must 
verefore be almost entirely devoid of mois- 
ire, and unable, through the great dryness 

the air, to support the least vegetation. 
nere are certainly many such places; buat 
ssolute sterility is exceedingly rare. We 
ow few spots where we did not meet, every 
yo or three yards, with at least afew blades 
* grass, a tiny patch of willow, or a little tuft 
* silene or lychnis. The appearance which 
ese present is, to be sure, dismal enough. 
sarcely, even in early spring, can we speak 
" green shoots; the grass puts forth a dry 


ad stunted blade and ear; ina short time 
ae three or four little leaves, which every 
jalk of herb or shrub develops, become of a 
ale brown color, like those of the previous 
ear, which never fall; the tufts produce their 
scasional short-stalked blossoms, and their 
ammer is passed. Is it not marvelous that 
ast as the Arctic traveller, during his wan- 
rings, suffers from nothing more than from 
airst, so we find vegetation here reduced to 
“minimum, not by cold and wet, but by 
ought and parching heat? It is these cir- 
‘amstances, too, which impede the growth of 
schens and moss to such an extent that, even 
a this “kingdom of mosses and lichens,” we 
‘ad often to search for a long time before 
‘nding a locality answering in any degree to 
this description; and though many reindeer 
‘re found, the reindeer-moss is one of the 
jarest plants. I cannot, in these few words, 
iraw any thing like a complete picture of the 
vegetation of the Pendulum Islands, as many 
ond various additional details would have to 
se taken into account. 

But the mainland, exposed as it is to a more 
intense heat, produces a vegetation of con- 
‘iderably higher character. There, not only 
it the foot of the mountains, but also to a 
eight of more than 1000 feet up their slopes, 
are seen large tracts of uninterrupted green, 
affording pasture for herds of reindeer and 
tattle. In many places may be found the 
most beautiful close grass, which, as with us, 
is decked with the yellow flowers of the dan- 
Welion; the blades, adorned with clusters of 
ars, reach the height of from one to two feet; 
she bilberry grows side-by-side with the an- 
Hromeda, and covers large tracts of ground, 
as on our own moory heaths. In the damp 
lefts of the rocks flourish the most delicate 
ferns, and the acid leaves of the sorrel grow 
ito an unusual size; on the sunny slopes the 
dark-blue campanula nods on its long stem, 
and we are attracted by the tender evergreen 

yrola with its marble-white flowers. Among 

he rounded pebbles of the streams and sea- 
shore the epilobium unfolds its large blossoms, 
which, with their magnificently bright-red 
color, entice from afar even the most indif- 
ferent. Among the bare rocks the curious 
polemonium has settled in great profusion, 
jand out of the feathery circle of odoriferous 
ios rise the thick clusters of its large, 
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every year, seems to thrive very well, as it 
has ripened both blossoms and fruit. Close 
by stand bilberry-bushes, bearing ripe and 
peculiarly sweet fruit, which is plucked and 
enjoyed with childlike pleasure; and, lastly, 
the botanist is enraptured at the discovery of 
some beautiful Alpine roses, which have, alas! 
already shed their blossoms. This rhododen- 
dron brings him back at once to the Alps; he 
even hears, in imagination, the tinkling of 
the cow-bells and the herdsman’s call. 

Thus, then, is it possible for the vegetable 
world in Hast Greenland to expand into un- 
wonted beauty and to ripen its annual blos- 
soms and fruit: in winter receiving from the 
snow its needful protection against the cruel 
frost, and in the short summer subjected to 


the influence of a strong and constant light, 
and of a heat proceeding both from above and 
below. 

In the midst of such luxuriant vegetable 
life, we were prepared for the presence of 
many herbivorous animals, and particularly 
of the reindeer and snow-white Arctic bare, 
which inhabit all parts of the icy north. On 
the rich and extensive pastures of the main- 
land we found large herds of the splendid rein- 
deer, undisturbed and unaffrighted by blood- 
thirsty man. But there was another gre- 
garious animal, quite as important and inte- 
resting, which we met there, and whose dis- 
covery in Hast Greenland was, curiously 
enough, reserved for our expedition. It was 
the Arctic ox, known as the “ musk-ox” by 
the Franklin expeditions, with its low stature, 
long dark hair and heavy horns, immensely 
thick at the roots. Here, too, this strange 
animal lives in herds, gains access to its food 
in winter by scraping from it the thin cover- 
ing of snow, and affords, as well as the rein- 
deer and hare, an excellent and wholesome 
food for man. Lesser animals, also, live on 
plants; the little gray lemming digs for the 
smaller roots; and among the birds we saw 
geese feeding on the meadows, and the pretty 
ptarmigan eating the young shoots of the 
willows. But here, also, as throughout the 
realms of nature, these animals have their 
peculiar enemies. The ermine, which lives 
among the stones, and the ever-prowling fox, 
are ready to pounce upon them on land, as 
the owl and falcon to swoop down on them 
from the air. Nevertheless, the snow-bunting 
chirps and sings its joyous song in the bitter 
cold of early spring, the plover (charadrius) 
and sandpiper cry in the hollows of the shore, 
as they waylay the little larve, gnats, and 
flies, which also spend an unobtrusive exist- 
ence there. 

A plentiful source of nourishment for birds 
and mammiferous animals is afforded by the 
sea. In the beds of seaweed on the flat beach, 
and in the forests of gigantic Laminaria, re- 
side millions of the small species of crustacea 
which, favored by the equable temperature of 
the water, that never varies from year to 
year, attain an unusual size; bivalves and 
snails live among the rocks and at the bottom 
of the sea; they are partly the same as in the 
Baltic, but are generally of a stronger build. 
And these crustacea, along with other small 


bright, light-blue flowers. Clothed as they 
‘are in such a very familiar dress, these plants 
¥scem like strangers in their Arctic surround- 
jings. And that peculiar color of the moun- 
‘tain slope is produced, as we find to our as- 
“tonishment, by very small but vigorous dwarf- 
‘birch, which, although it grows but little 


fishes, serve for nutriment to hosts of water- 
birds, such as eider-ducks, gulls, divers, terns, 
and others. These birds, which build their 
nests on the -high cliffs, wheel restless and 
screeching day and night through the air, or 
splash about in the calm water. They, too, 
have to defend their young 
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prey just mentioned, to whose number we 
may also add the glaucus-gull, and, above all, 
the black raven, But, however acceptable to 
the European explorer the flesh and eggs, the 
fur and the feathers of these quadrupeds and 
birds may be, their value to the natives is in- 
significant compared with that of the walrus 
and seal. These are the most important ani- 
mals on all ice-bound coasts, on whose exist- 
ence and use the whole life of the Hsquimaux 
there depends. Even they do not enjoy their 
spoil unmolested ; that mightiest beast of prey, 
the polar bear, lays equal claim with them on 
seals, walruses, and reindeer; and between 
the strength and cunning of the beast, and 
the intelligence and perseverance of man, is 
maintained the most wonderful conflict and 
rivalry. 
(To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 
A Correspondence, (with notes,) between Thomas 
Story and James Logan. 
(Continued from page 262.) 

Whether the partiality of Thomas Story 
for Sarah Logan, (senior), was a friendship of 
mature years, or dated from the earlier period 
when she was still Sarah Reed, does not ap- 
pear, and may be left to conjecture. It seems, 
at all events, to have been a warm and tender 
regard. 

Thomas Story above indicates his belief, 
illustrated in some of the later epistles of this 
correspondence, that, among the glimpses of 
the Divine character-and attributes he had 
been favored with from time to time, he had 
also been permitted some view and insight 
into the laws of nature, without overmuch 
study, and in the interim of more important 
labors; and that these studies were of a more 
healthful character, religiously speaking, than 
historical or other researches into “human 
things” or learning, which latter were the de- 
light and occupation of his friend’s leisure 
moments; at the same time this opinion is 
advanced or hinted, with modesty and care 
not to offend. This letter breathes that solid 
contentment, peace, and innocency which 
should attend the evening of so well-spent a 
life. 

James Logan being intensely occupied with 
the Proprietor’s affairs and other business, 
did not reply at once to the above. 


Thomas Story to James Logan. 
London, 12th mo. 20th, 1735. 

James Logan, Dear Friend,—My last to 
thee was of the 21st of 11th month, 1734, since 
which I have not had any from thee; so that 
all the information I have had concerning the 
welfare of thyself and family has arisen from 
my inquiries of such persons as have come 
from Pennsylvania, and that as often as occa- 
sion has offered. I wish thee and them heartily 
well, and therefore send my inquiries hereby, 
having so good an opportunity, by thy nephew 
Pemberton, whose conduct has gained him 
reputation, 

I have not many occurrences to relate con- 
cerning public affairs, only the face of Europe 
looks much more serene and amiable than 
last year, which may the Almighty and all- 
wise Creator and Governor of all things in- 
crease and establish. The Parliament is now 
sitting, and we are preparing to apply for 
further ease with respect to tithes, but our 
success seems very dubious, though many 
seem to pay regard to the priests now, as the 


from the birds of! Indians do to their Hoccomocco, to escape 
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their mischief, and they will reign on in do- 
minion till our superiors be inspired from 
above with greater courage and resolution, 
which seems to be the greatest want, in order 
to humble the pride, and break the dangerous 
power, of an antichristian hierarchy. 

As to the state of our Society, as a religious 
people, it is but low at present everywhere. 
The life of the Word of God is too little known, 
and less obeyed amongst us. ‘loo many who 
have received the doctrines and traditions of 
our profession in their heads, are yet ignorant 
of the prevailing power and virtue of it in 
their hearts, which is also the case with thou- 
sands in other persuasions in this great city 
and nation, and in others who are not yet 
come to profess openly with us. Yet we have 
still a truly religious, well-experienced, and 
grown people among us, and the Lord is like- 
wise adding here and there a few into our 
profession, in open communion with us. I was 
down in Cornwall and those parts last sum- 
mer, where there is great openness. About 
forty had been convinced, near Austle, not 
long before, and some of them had stood nobly 
in testimony against the priests and their anti- 
christian demands and maintenance. Having 
been through divers counties, and at several 
county Yearly Meetings, and in sundry cities 
and towns, I observe there is a general incli- 
nation, in all sorts and ranks of people, to hear 
us, and behave with friendly sobriety, and re- 
spect. This is so far well, yet much short of 
what we mean in religion; that real renova- 
tion of the mind by the quickening power and 
life of the Word of God, which I hope is in- 
visibly proceeding (though it be by slow de- 
grees) in many souls. And some are publicly 
added to us, lately, in some part of the east 
of Cumberland and Northumberland. Ihave 
had a letter from a friend lately, that there is 
a gentleman and his family, of good reputa- 
tion and estate, that way, and six or seven 
families more already joined with us, and it 
is thought about twenty heads of families 
more are ready to do the same. And a good 
openness still remains at Hdinburgh. 

As to myself, I am still transient, not see- 
ing any place of settlement unto this time, 
but have wintered here in London three or 
four winters last past, making it the centre 
of my travels, which have been pretty con- 
stant for some years; and am favored with a 
good share of health, my natural strength not 
much abated, for which I have occasion to be 
thankful. 

I have not been so far north as Cumberland 
for several summers, but may this coming 
one; for I have, for my diversion and amuse- 
ment at leisure times, raised there many sorts 
of forest plants, and divers American exotics, 
which I chiefly value, still retaining an aftec- 
tionate remembrance for that part of the 
world, and wishing you well; and thee and 
thy family being at this time in a particular 
manner in my view, I salute you in love, es- 
pecially the mother and first daughter, and 
remain as ever, thy and your real loving 
friend, THoMAS Srory. 

P.S. I was at Bristol last fall, where, with 
A. Arscott, I spent an evening to satisfaction 
with Dr. Logan. He is in esteem there, and 
he and spouse were very frank and hearty. 


Dr. Logan was a brother of James; he set- 

tled and established a large practice at Bristol, 
England. Although it is apparent from the 
above letter as well as from other sources of 


information, that the Society was at that 
period in a state of growth; and as to num- 
bers and increase exceeded its present condi- 
tion, and that the spiritual life also prevailed 
in a greater degree than at present among 
us, yet concerned minds, then as now, had to 
mourn that want of knowledge of “the /ife of 
the Word of God, and its power and virtue in 
the heart, which is, and will ever be, the chief 
obstacle to the growth of religion. “ Which” 
want of the life of religion “is also the case 
with thousands in other persuasions in this 
great city and nation, and in others who are 
not yet come to profess openly with us.” It 
is obvious, at least to the present writer’s ap- 
prehension, from this as well as several other 
sentences in his letters, that Thomas Story, 
in common witb others of our ancient wor- 
thies, believed Quakerism was about to be- 
come the religion of the world. And why 
should it not be so?) Why should we not be- 
lieve that Quakerism is to be the religion of 
the world? Those who do not feel that it will 
be, are not thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of that which they profess, of its ¢dentity with 
the doctrine of the Saviour and practice of 
primitive Christians. Were there a more 
thorough and vital belief in our own principles, 
and (still more) a more thorough appreciation 
of them in each individual heart and walk; 
were they held up to the view of others with 
an undoubting boldness, and at the same time 
with the persuasive candor, Christian sim- 
plicity and innocence, and in that spirit of 
perfect love to souls, and to our fellow-crea- 
tures, which would exemplify and commend 
them irresistibly to the heart, the fulfilment 
of the confidence of Thomas Story would not 
be long delayed. “Sharp persecution” might 
assail, but would quickly give place to the 
perfect victory of Truth. The Society, having 
in its keeping as it were, that is, recognising 
more fully, understanding more thoroughly, 
and applying more practically, than does any 
other body, that great truth of the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, a doctrine more 
practically helpful in the individual religious 
walk, than any other excepting that of redemp- 
tion through Christ, (as well as other doctrines 
second in importance to it only), would, if 
these were held up and proclaimed with the 
innocent boldness of former days, spread and 
grow as of old, and absorb other denomina- 
tions into itself, by virtue of its greater ap- 
proximation to primitive and true Chris- 
tianity. 


(To be continued.) 


Drum Fish—Our night, as often happens 
in the tropics, was not altogether undisturbed, 
for, shortly after | had become unconscious of 
the chorus of toads and cicadas, my hammock 
came down by the head. Then I was woke 
by a sudden bark close outside, exactly like 
that of a clicketing fox; but, as the dogs did 
not reply or give chase, I presumed it to be 
the cry of a bird, possibly a little owl. Next 
there rushed down the mountain a storm of 
wind and rain, which made the cocoa-leaves 
flap and creak, and rattle against the gable of 
the house, and set every door and window 
banging, till they were caught and brought 
to reason. And between the howls of the 
wind I became aware of a strange noise from 
seaward—a booming, or rather humming, 
most like that which a locomotive sometimes 
makes when blowing off steam. It was faint 
and distant, but deep and strong enough to 


set one guessing its cause. The sea beatin 
into caves seemed, at first, the simplest a 
swer. But the water was so still on our sid 
of the island that I could barely hear the la 
of the ripple on the shingle twenty yards o 
and the nearest surf was a mile or two awa 
over a mountain a thousand feet high. §S 
puzzling vainly, I fell asleep, to awake in th 
gray dawn, to the prettiest idyllic pictur 
through the half-open door, of two kids dan 
ing on a stone at the foot of a cocoa-nut tre 
with a background of sea and dark rocks. 

As we went to bathe we heard again, i 
perfect calm, the same mysterious boomin 
sound, and were assured by those who ough 
to have known that it came from under th 
water, and was most probably made by non 
other than the famous musical or drum fish 
of whom one had heard, and hardly believed 
much in past years. 

Mr. Joseph, author of the History of Trini 
dad from which I have so often quoted, re 
ports that the first time he heard this singu 
lar fish was on board a schooner at anchor of 
Chaguaramas. | 

“Immediately under the vessel I heard | 
deep and not unpleasant sound, similar t 
those one might imagine to proceed from : 
thousand Nolian harps; this ceased, and dee 
twanging notes succeeded; these gradually 
swelled into an uninterrupted stream of sin 
gular sounds like the booming of a number o 
Chinese gongs under the water; to these sue 
ceeded notes that had a faint resemblance t 
a wild chorus of a hundred human voices sing 
ing out of tune in deep bass.” 

“In White’s ‘Voyage to Cochin China,’’ 
adds Mr. Joseph, “there is as good a descrip 
tion of this, or a similar submarine concert 
as mere words can convey: this the voyager 
heard in the Eastern Seas. He was told th 
singers were a flat kind of fish; he, however 
did not see them.” 

Meanwhile I see Hardwicke’s ‘Science 
Gossip” for March gives an extract from ¢ 
letter of M. O. de Thoron, communicated by 
him to the Académie des Sciences, December 
1861, which confirms Mr. Joseph’s story. He 
asserts that in the Bay of Pailon, in Ksmer 
aldos, Ecuador, 7. e., on the Pacific Coast, anc 
also up more than one of the rivers, he ha: 
heard a similar sound, attributed by the na 
tives to a fish which they call “The Siren,” o1 
“Musico.” At first, he says, he thought i 
was produced by a fly, or hornet of extraor 
dinary size; but afterward, having advancec 
a little farther, he heard a multitude of dif 
ferent voices, which harmonized together 
imitating a church organ to great perfection 
The good people of Trinidad believed that th 
fish which makes this noise is the trumpet 
fish, or Fistularia—a beast strange enough ir 
shape to be credited with strange actions 
but ichthyologists say positively no ; that the 
noise (at least along the coast of the United 
States) is made by a Pagonias, a fish some 
what like a great bearded perch, and cousir 
of the Maigre of the Mediterranean, which it 
accused of making a similar purring or grunt 
ing noise, which can be heard from a depth 
of one hundred and twenty feet, and guides 
the fishermen to their whereabouts. 

How the noise is made is a question. Cu- 
vier was of opinion that it was made by the 
air-bladder, though he could not explain how ; 
but the truth, if truth it be, seems stranger 
still. These fish, it seems, have strong bony 
palates and throat-teeth for crushing shells 
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‘d crabs, and make this wonderful noise|}manifested when and as he will, perhaps at 
aply by grinding their teeth together.—|the same time there is no more fruitful way 


ingsley’s West Indies. 


Selected. 
OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 
Oh for one hour of shining, 
Master Divine! 
To cheer with its blessed beauty 
This heart of mine. 


Must all of the day be shadowed, 
Dreary as night? 

Is it only the blessed evening 
That “shall be light ?” 


Are there no lands of Beulah 
Along life’s way ? 

Rests, where these pilgrim footsteps 
Awhile may stay? 


Ts life but a time of toiling, 
Trouble and tears? 

And death the jubilee, ending 
Its seventy years? 


Are there seventy years of labor, 
And all in vain? 

Seventy years of weariness, 
Doubt and pain? 


Not so! O merciful Master ! 
This life of mine 

Is linked in a holy mystery 
To that of Thine. 


None of its pain is needless, 
Nor labor naught; 

All of its future lieth 
Within Thy thought. 


Give me enough of shining 
Thy face to see, 

And know the manifold mercy 
That leadeth me. 


3 Or, if there must be darkness 
5 And shadowed sun, 
Give me the faith that prayeth, 
“Thy will be done!” 


Give me the trust that clingeth 
Close to Thy hand; 

The love that endureth all things 
At Thy command. 


Give me the perfect patience 
That waits on Thee, 
Until at last is finished 
Thy work in me! 


Selected. 
THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


See the lilies of the field, 
How they bloom in glory ; 

Say, who bade them fragrance yield, 
Telling their sweet story ? 

Who is it that made them fair, 

And sustains them by His care, 
Trustfully up-gazing ? 


God the Lord has bid them shine, 
Decking earth with beauty, 
Witnessing of love divine, 
Teaching man his duty— 
Bidding tried hearts suffer long, 
Doubting hearts in faith be strong, 
Like Heayen’s flowers up-gazing. 


? 


+e For “ The Friend.” 

To tue Eprrors,—The following is an 
abridgment of an essay which recently ap- 
seared in a periodical published at Oberlin 
Dhio, devoted to, and under the supervision 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church in that 


State. There are suggestions in it which may 
ye usefully pondered by members of our re- 
figious Society, both in the exercise of minis- 
serial gifts at funerals, and in the preparation 
of obituary notices. While there is not the 
eemotest intention in these remarks to limit 
sither the power or the mercy of the Eternal, 


of settling the living in carnal security or in 
a false rest, than the “funeral flattery” (what 
softer name can be justly given it) which is 
sometimes heard at our burials. A woe must 
ever attend the pleasing of the ears of the un- 
converted, instead of alarming their souls. 
When our deceitful hearts are much bent 
upon the love of the world, and, though evi- 
dently in a less degree, desirous of loving God 
too, or at least of getting to heaven when dis- 
possessed of earth, how eagerly would such 
be likely to catch at testimonies either spoken 
or written, that would tend to induce the 
hope of their not being rejected at the final 
assize, though to every eye the preference for 
the things of time and sense was paramount. 
How prone is poor human nature to come 
under the interdict of the Apostle: “ but they 
measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves among themselves, are 
not wise,” or understand not. Thus if sur- 
vivors are told, either by the tongue or pen, 
that those have been chosen and accepted to 
dwell with the pure in heart in the kingdom 
of the redeemed, who in their daily lives and 
conversation, when blessed with health and 
opportunity were far from piety, having given 
but little evidence of being in subjection to 
the cross of Christ, and under the government 
of the Prince of Peace, will not these be stum- 
bled, or soothed and induced to tarry yet 
longer in the bowers of worldly ease, and of 
self-indulgence? While at the same time de- 
vout ears and purity-loving hearts may be 
pained; and no possible good be done to the 
dead. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


‘PUNERAL PULPIT FLATTERY. 


“The Bible sanctions the bestowal of just 
praise, and furnishes numerous examples of 
it. But as one of the results of the fall, man 
craves praise, even when it is not merited. 
And in nothing is this made more conspicuous 
than in the craving that every where prevails 
for flattering funeral sermons. That kind of 
funeral sermons isin almost universal demand; 
and, I grieve to say, the demand seldom fails 
to create a supply. A great many funeral ser- 
mons are preached in which unmerited praise 
is lavished on the dead, solely to gratify the 
mourning relatives. There are thousands be- 
sides the writer, who can testify that this is 
so; thousands who, like him, strongly dislike 
all flattery in the pulpit, and pronounce it an 
evil that needs correction. It is where a funeral 
sermon represents one as having died happy 
and gone to heaven, when in truth there is no 
evidence that he was fit to go there. In in- 
stances not a few, a passport to a better world 
is given a deceased person, when his only title 
to it consisted in his having sent for a minis- 
ter to come and pray with him. In other in- 
stances, the mere fact that a man, when he 
finds he cannot live, says that he is willing to 
die, is paraded before an audience as proof 
that he was prepared for heaven. A wicked 
man hears this, and thinks: ‘When I am 
called to look death in the face, I'too will 
have a minister sent for; I will ask him to 
pray for me ; and when I am gone, my weep- 
ing friends will have his assurance that I have 


gone to heaven!’ Ah, friend, lay not the 
flattering unction to your soul, that a little 
solemn solicitude in the dying hour is all you 
need to fit you for heaven. A lifetime is none 
too long to get ready for death. 


“ Let me ask my brother ministers not to 
indulge in funeral flattery. If they feel that 
they must say some laudatory things about 
the dead, at least let them not send any body 
to heaven save those who have left behind 
them convincing evidence of their meetness 
for it. May we be able to say, as did one of 
old: ‘As we were allowed of God to be put in 
trust with the Gospel, even so we speak, not 
as pleasing men, but God, which trieth our 
hearts. .. Neither at any time used we flat- 
tering words.’ 

“What is often witnessed at funerals, tends 
to efface in men’s minds, all distinction be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked, between 
him that serveth God, and him that serveth 
Him not. Who has not heard eulogies at the 
graves of men of whom all that could be said 
was, they seemed somewhat solemn just be- 
fore they died, and desired to have a minister 
pray with them. * * * I am glad to know 
that my views on these points are the views 
of many other ministers; and if there are 
those whose theory and practice are opposite, 
let me hope that a sexagenarian brother’s 
counsel will be well received and thoughtfully 
pondered. 

“Test any one should infer, from what I 
have said, that I would have a minister, when 
preaching at the funeral of an irreligious man, 
make mention of the vices or bad traits of the 
deceased, I beg leave to say that such is not 
my idea of duty, nor is such my practice. 
Were I preaching the funeral sermon of an 
infidel, or a libertine, not one reproachful 
word would I utter respecting the dead, but 
would leave his well-known character to speak 
for itself. To wound the mourners’ hearts by 
delineating his bad life, I should regard as un- 
christian, and wholly uncalled for. But then 
I would not waft him to heaven on the wings of 
my funeral sermon. No, nor would I even 
give out a hymn that should seem to intimate 
that I thought him a glorified saint. Let us 
eschew and condemn all kinds of flattery, and 


funeral flattery especially, even though it be 


found installed in the pulpit.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Conversation. 
The following remarks, taken from one of 
our daily papers, contain suggestions worthy 
of attention. Cowper says: 


“¢ Though conversation in its better part 
May be esteemed a gift and not an art, 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 
On culture and the sowing of the soil.’ 

“Tf we except that intercourse which re- 
lates to strictly business purposes, or the com- 
munication of facts, we shall find the essence 
of social conversation to consist in the mutual 
expression of thought and emotion. As far 
as we truly open our hearts to another, and 
he to us, we enjoy real conversation; where, 
from any cause, this is prevented, we forfeit 
its chief benefits and delights. The most per- 
fect sincerity would then seem to be the first 
requisite. If all conversation were suddenly 
stripped of the insincere disguises, we should 
marvel at the silence. Passing by the more 
flagrant instances of the intentional dissimu- 
lation, various motives continualiy induce us 
more or less consciously to refashion our 
thought, or re-color our feeling before pre- 
senting it to our friend. 

“We calculate its probable effects on his 
esteem for us, and accordingly dress it up, or 
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tone it down, so as often to make it a long re- 
move from its original. This is the chief 
danger of regarding conversation as an art. 
The desire to appear well too often leads us 
to speak when we have no real thought to 
convey. To say what we may be supposed to 
think, instead of what we really do; to pre- 
serve consistency with something we have 
previously said, or to which we think our- 
selves committed, even at the expense of men- 
tal integrity, rather than to use speech as a 
simple and straightforward means of photo- 
graphing our real thought, however crude, or 
imperfect, or changing that thought may be. 

“ Tf only sincerity reigns supreme, if neither 
vanity nor ambition nor fear misrepresents 
the real mental state, then art assumes her 
rightful place in endeavoring to clothe the 
thoughts in suitable and effective language. 
Tdeas often float in the mind without definite 
shape, and one of the benefits of free and in- 
telligent conversation lies in the very effort 
we are thus compelled to make to bring them 
to the light and make them intelligible to our- 
selves and to others. But the art must con- 
sist in so clothing the thought as most fully 
to reveal its true proportions; if it tamper 
with the thought itself, it has injured the vital 
element of conversation. 

“To utter our real sentiments honestly and 
effectively is, however, only half the duty in- 
cluded in conversation. We must also be 
thoroughly receptive in our frame of mind. 
There are some good talkers who are very 
poor listeners. They cannot converse, they 
can only declaim. Such may have great in- 
tellectual talents, but they lack that humility, 
that sympathy for other minds, and that glad 
welcome for truth in every form, which marks 
the superior mind. The mighty river is no 
more anxious to pour out her abundance into 
the bed of the ocean, than she is to receive 
the pure water from all the tiny springs and 
rivulets that combine to fill and invigorate 
her. So he who is a real power in conversa- 
tion will not only bestow what is the most 
valuable, but will ever be eager to drink from 
every fountain. This may also be an encour- 
agement to the timid and self-depreciative to 
utter their thoughts freely and sincerely on 
suitable occasions, knowing that the greatest 
mind will also be the humblest and the most 
appreciative. There is a vanity in some kinds 
of reticence and silence as well as in bombas- 
tic speech, and true humility will be equally 
ready to speak or to be silent, as truth and 
sincerity may demand. 

“ Warm sympathies and generous affections 
are of all importance to the ready flow of true 
and pure conyersation. These will enable us 
not only to convey and appreciate thought, 
but to share in one another’s feelings. Spen- 
cer says: ‘To become conscious of the feeling 
which another is experiencing, is to have that 
feeling awakened in our own consciousness, 
which is the same thing as experiencing the 
feeling.’ This can only be where a quick and 
tender sympathy pervades the heart, and cre- 
ates a magnetism between those who con- 
verse. If we would elevate the character of 
our daily conversation, let us purify its source. 
If we would raise it above the frivolous and 
trivial, let us occupy our thoughts with higher 
things. If we would have free, genial, worthy 
and enjoyable intercourse, let us cherish broad 
and generous sympathies, an eagerness to 
learn, and a willingness to communicate, and, 
above all, the sincerity of spirit and fidelity to 


truth which are the vital air of all true con- 
versation.” 

Did we only abide habitually under that 
divine influence which led the Psalmist to ex- 
claim, “Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer ;” 
how far more elevated and profitable would 
all our conversation and intercourse with 
others be. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 259.) 
Jonathan Evans to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 7th mo. 22nd, 1834. 

“ Beloved Friend Mildred Ratcliff,—Several 
engagements in Society, and being for a con- 
siderable time unwell, have prevented my 
acknowledging the receipt of thy letter before 
this. 

“Our Yearly Meeting was upon the whole 
a serious time, some ability being mercifully 
vouchsafed to dip a little into the state of the 
meetings; and likewise the rules of discipline 
as prepared by the large committee, were 
deliberately considered, and in much harmony 
united with. I think the standard of Truth 
has not been lowered by this effort to keep 
the meetings and members in some degree of 
consistency with our religious principles and 
testimonies, but we must acknowledge that 
great weakness and backsliding have come 
over us, and unless a more fervent concern 
and true zeal should take place in the minds 
of Friends, this spirit of degeneracy will 
travel through our borders. By letters and 
other accounts received from Hngland, things 
there are verging to a very sad pass among 
the members of our Society. Many of them 
in the foremost stations are shaping their 
course towards the Episcopal church, joining 
with the priests and other influential mem- 
bers in popular institutions, under the plausi- 
ble guise of more extensive usefulness, than 
they could be if they kept under the exercise 
and restraints which the Holy Spirit has, and 
would continue to lay upon us as a people, 
gathered to show forth to the world the 
nature and excellency of the kingdom and 
government of the Lord Jesus Christ. Thus 
the minds of several of the ministers and 
elders among us, becoming leavened with 
the opinions and spirit of those of other de- 
nominations, they have in various instances 
coincided with their doctrinal views, and seem 
prepared to join in several of their practices. 
Some have, indeed, become members of the 
national church. Some of those in the sta- 
tion of ministersin our Society, say, that faith 
in the outward is sufficient for salvation, and 
very much set at nought the necessity of deep 
inward crucifixion to the spirit of the world. 
Several in membership approve of observing 
the fasts directed by the government, and ac- 
cordingly have shut up their shops. They 
strive to exalt the Scriptures so much as to 
make them a primary means of salvation. 
And many other departures from our ancient 
testimony, more glaring than any of these, 
are sorrowfully apparent; so much so that 
those of other societies have said, ‘Why, you 
are coming to us! This ought not to be. We 
should come to you.’ Several of our valuable 
Friends in Hngland are greatly grieved and 
painfully burdened with those violations of our 
well-known and established principles, viz: 
Thomas Shillitoe, George and Ann Jones, John 


and Sarah Grubb, Elizabeth Robson, and 
number of others. But owing to the infl 
ence and great activity of those called libera 
minded, our dear and exercised Friends can d 
little more than groan in spirit, and put u 
their petitions to the great Head of the churel 
that He will be pleased to interpose his powe 
and save our poor Society from entire desol: 
tion. There are already some in membe 
ship in this country who are encouraging th 
meetings and ministers of other societies; an 
if spoken to on account of the inconsistenc 
of this with our religious testimonies, the 
reply that we are swayed by contracted an 
sectarian principles. Thus thou may see the 
Hicksism is only one among the many e1 
gines that the enemy is making use of to la 
waste the righteous and blessed testimoni 
which Divine Wisdom has seen meet to con 
mit to our Society. If the adversary can b 
his subtlety bring us to believe that we a1 
not to be a distinct people, and thus persuad 
us that launching forth with others int 
measures which have the show of more e3 
panded benevolence, that it is fruit good fc 
food, pleasant to the eyes, and desirable t 
make one wise, then he knows that lik 
Samson, we have lost our spiritual coverins 
are ina defenceless state, and will become a 
easy prey for his merciless fangs. 

“ With much sympathy and love, I remai 
thy friend, JONATHAN Hyans.” 


To Sarah Morris. 

“Ist mo, 11th, 1835, 
“My dear and well-beloved Sarah Morris,-— 
I have ventured at length to undertake a 
answer to thy truly acceptable letter of Tent 
month last, which I received when I returne 
home from Indiana. It isa truth, as tho 
remarks, we cannot write when we please 
This I have proven for many years, and ar 
thereby the better able not only to mak 
allowance, but to feel with those who canno 
and do indeed desire to wait, (O, if I coul 
patiently !) for the right time. But it seem 
to me I often fall very short of that patienc 
which remains to be a blessed anchor. Fo 
an increase of this my poor mind often beg: 
“Thy precious communication was to me 
fresh proof of what I have long believed. 7 
Lord will have a tried people. And blessed b 
His great name, he knoweth best what di 
pensation to assign us—no matter what th 
outward circumstances are, whether rich o 
poor—which will have the blessed effect t 
wean our hearts from things below, and plac 

them on things above. And sometimes 
trust thatin sincerity and truth I do feel thi 
language for myself and my friends: Lorc 
let not thine hand spare nor eye pity, unt 
thou hast brought the judgment of thy eterns 
truth forth unto complete victory over every 
thing that is of a defiling nature in thy sigh 
Thus it is, and thus it must be! We must lt 
tried and proven again and again, if ever w 
are clean enough to enter into that city whos 
walls are salvation and gates praise; an 
we know Divine Wisdom erreth not. Ma, 
we then, my dear sister, more and mor 
through every conflict, trust in the Lord, an 
in the power of his might. We are variousl: 
circumstanced, and as various must be ou 
trials, in order to apply to every case ; but th 
length, and breadth, and height are all eque 
for rich and poor, simple and wise, the worl 
over. O the wisdom, the goodness, the mercy 


and mighty power of Him, who has no 
iy 


yy created us for the purpose of his own 
wy, but so arranged for us, as to leave all 
ose without excuse, who fall short of a 
sssed immortality, where the wicked cease 
sm troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
“Thy letter made me think of the mixed 
» whereof all more or less have to partake 
jilst in this mutable state. Whilst I was 
mforted in thy remarks concerning our 
ir deceased friends R. P. and H. Hull, and 
ald feelingly unite with thee concerning 
om, I was permitted to feel a degree of 
‘mble thankfulness to arise from the altar 
‘the heart, unto Him who alone can enable 
- people to have a [blessed reunion in the 
‘deemer’s kingdom.] The account of your 
feting for our dearly beloved youth did me 
od. All have their trials, some in one way 
d some in another. Blessed will that soul 
who like the frugal bee, can get something 
rth treasuring up out of them all, however 
ve the conflict, or bitter the flower. 
May the Lord be pleased to keep us safe 
*ough all we have to pass, is often the 
ayer of my heart. I may say of a truth, 
r life has been a life of mourning for the 
sater part of it; and from various causes 
wer more deeply so than of late. I think I 
ive been as near letting all go of late as ever 
was. So that it seemed to me I could do 
‘thing, neither enjoy anything. And was 
mot from a sensible feeling that it would 
it do to give out striving for the blessing 
preservation, the high rolling billows of 
‘liction surely before this must have sunk 
» to the very bottom of the sea. But the 
membrance of the sufferings of our Holy 
sdeemer, when his sweat was as great drops 
‘blood falling to the ground, and many other 
tings brought to the view of my poor mind, 
ilped to keep the head above water. Oh! 
7 dear Sarah, language would fail to de- 
vibe through what I have had to pass in 
y feelings for Zion’s sake. My life has long 
ven abundantly bound up in the life of our 
‘ecious Society ; and when itseemsas though 
© enemy was gaining ground upon us in 
ty of his deep laid snares, I am alarmed 
= myself and my beloved Friends; desiring 
I do the welfare of the flock and family as 
y own. I have often thought of Mordecai 
‘d Esther of old; and what they passed 
rough for their people’s sake ; and it seems 
“me, according to my small measure, my 
elings have been like untotheirs. My very 
ul seems day and nigbt bowed down in the 
ist: and I trust it is at the gate of the King 
kings. Idon’t want to say a word I ought 
ot. At the same time I humbly hope the 
ord Almighty will be pleased to hear the 
‘cret cry of his Mordecais and Hsthers every- 
here, for Israel’s sake; that thus He who 
one has the power, may disappoint the 
xemy of our soul’s peace. What a cunning 
svil we have to watch and to war with! 
ay we be able to wield the sword of living 
ith, turning it every way against his deep 
id snares, saith my soul. 
“TJ hope thou, my dear S., will please, to 
rite as soon and as often as the way opens. 
"hether you believe it or not, I think it safe 
» say many in your city are often brought 
to sweet remembrance, and do feei as bone 
“my bone. May the Lord keep you all, 
ith my own soul, as in the hollow of his 
oly Hand now and forever; and thus we 
sall indeed farewell. 


Minprep Rarcuirr. 
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“ P, S—I am thankful I had the opportuni- 
ty of seeing our beloved Henry Hull on his 
death-bed, and to take an affectionate fare- 
well of him in the fellowship of the gospel. 
We had been acquainted for more than thirty 
years; and he said with feeling, ‘I have al- 
ways loved thee.’ This did me good.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Whatever may be the discouragements that 
oppress, there is always consolation for the 
rightly baptized disciple of Christ, in that He 
has overcome the world, and that He com- 
mands his disconsolate follower to lift up his 
head in hope; because however greatly evil 
may seem to exalt itself, “the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth,” who, in his own time, will 
give the victory to his little flock, causing the 
wrath of man to praise him, and restraining 
the remainder of wrath. 

He can turn the hearts of the children of 
men aS aman turns the water-course in his 
field, bringing them out of darkness into his 
marvellous light, and enabling them to see 
and to forsake that which alienates them from 
him, and scatters from the fold of safety, into 
which He is the alone door. It is good to 
trust in the name of the Lord, to remember 
his mercy, his many former deliverances, and 
to cast all our care on his arm of everlasting 
strength. 

‘All we, like sheep, have gone astray; we 
have turned every one to his own way, and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all.” This self-abasing, yet hopeful considera- 
tion, should ever be kept in mind, making us 
humble, and filling our hearts with love and 
gratitude, under a sense of our unworthiness 
of the infinite mercy extended to us. But let 
it be also kept in view, that on each one has 
been bestowed a measure of Divine Grace to 
profit withal, for the right estimation of, and 
subserviance to which we are accountable, and 
that there is a possibility of dwelling so con- 
tinually on our weakness, as at last to doubt 
whether we can come to know the mind of 
Christ, and experience Him to deliver us in- 
dividually, and his people collectively, from 
those things that grieve him, and to “build 
them up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ.” 

“ Thou art my servant ; I have chosen thee, 
and not cast thee away. Fear not, for I am 
with thee: be not dismayed, for [ am thy 
God. I will strengthen thee, yea, I will help 
thee, yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness.” ‘Cast not away, 
therefore, your confidence, which hath great 
recompence of reward. For ye have need of 
patience, that after ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise. For yet 
a little while, and He that shall come will 
come, and will not tarry.” 


We have received and read with much in- 
terest four numbers of “The American His- 
torical Record and Repertory of Notes and 
Queries, concerning the History and Antiqui- 
ties of America and Biography of Americans,” 
Hdited by Benson J. Lossing. This is a 
monthly Magazine, intended to treasure up 
and spread the knowledge of fragments of 
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historical material connected with the history 
of the United States collectively and separate, 
which is now scattered throughout the com- 
munity, known to comparatively few and in 
danger of being lost. Short biographical 
notices and letters, throwing fresh light on 
well known-characters, or incidents, add to 
the value of the work. Of course into such a 
miscellany articles find their way relating to 
men or circumstances which we may think 
are of little worth, or had better be forgotten, 
but those interested in antiquarian researches, 
or narratives which give correct and vivid im- 
pressions of what are often miscalled “ good 
old times,” may obtain from it much that is 
highly interesting and of permanent worth, 
It is published by Chase & Town, 142 South 
4th St., Philadelphia. 

“The Underground Rail Road. <A record 
of facts, authentic narratives, letters, &c. 
Narrating the hardships, hair-breadth escapes 
and death struggles of the Slaves in their ef- 
forts for freedom, as related by themselves 
and others, or witnessed by the author, to- 
gether with sketches of some of the largest 
stockholders and most liberal aiders and ad- 
visers of the road; by William Still.” 

The work with the above long title is an 
octavo of 780 pages, handsomely got up as to 
type and paper, and illustrated by numerous 
engravings of scenes and portraits ; published 
by Porter & Coates, 822 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, and “Sold by subscription only.” 

The body of the work is made up principal- 
ly of concise narratives of incidents attending 
the escape of slaves,—men, women and child- 
ren—from the cruel bondage in which they 
were held under the laws of the land, and of 
the assistance rendered by those cognizant of 
and interested in the system, styled the “ Un- 
der Ground Rail Road,” instituted for the pur- 
pose of affording secret hiding places and 
bafiling the pursuers while the fugitives were 
hurried on their way to Canada, or other 
places where they could enjoy freedom. 

As was to be expected, most of these fugi- 
tives were from Delaware, Maryland, or Vir- 
ginia, though occasionally there are accounts 
of those who fled out of more Southern States. 
Many of the sketches are of absorbing inter- 
est, and present a vivid picture of the suffer- 
ings willingly endured by the oppressed “ chat-_ 
tel” in order to get rid of the horrors of 
slavery, and obtain possession of his or her 
own person. 

We think, however, the book would have 
been much. more extensively read, and have 
been improved by a judicious pruning out of 
a third or a half of its contents, as there is 
necessarily much sameness in the leading in- 
cidents of many of the narratives. But we 
suppose that the author, who was requested 
to compile the work by the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society, wishing to do justice to 
all, found it difficult to decide what should be 
rejected. The work possesses historical value, 
and will give posterity an insight of a barbar- 
ous system, the wrongs and atrocities of which 
will hereafter seem almost incredible, deeply 
staining our national character, and sorely 
disgracing the nineteenth century. 

We are requested to state that the com- 
munication signed ‘Mary Pike,” in our num- 
ber of the 9th ult., was not written by Mary 


Pike of Woodbury, N. J. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForErcn.—On the 7th inst. Queen Victoria landed 
at Portsmouth, having returned from her visit to Ger- 
many. 

Disraeli, ina recent speech at Manchester, referred 
to the difficulties growing out of the Alabama claims, 
and pronounced the present situation of the controversy 
fraught with great danger to the relations of the two 
countries. He admitted that it was impossible for 
America to recede from her position in regard to the 
questions to be presented to the Geneva Board, and con- 
demned the course taken by the government. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the record of ministerial incom- 
petence would be sealed by the ultimate acknowledg- 
ment of the principle of indirect claims, the results 
whereof must be fraught with the utmost danger to 
England. The Earl of Derby, and others, followed in 
speeches of similar political import. Disraeli also made 
an earnest defence of monarchy, and declared that the 
blessings which Englishmen enjoy must be ascribed to 
the throne. The English monarchy cost less than that 
of any other nation, and far less than the national and 
State governments of the United States. He closed 
with a vindication of the aristocracy and defence of the 
House of Lords as an essential element of the govern- 
ment. 

The number of emigrants which left the British Isles 
during the Third month exceeded that of the Second 
month by 7,000. 

The agricultural laborers in Cambridgeshire have 
struck for higher wages. The London compositors re- 
cently struck for an increase of wages, and limitation of 
a day’s work to nine hours ; these demands were acced- 
ed to by one hundred and forty-two firms. 

A convention has been signed by the Maintenance 
and Construction Company of Great Britain and the 
government of Portugal for the laying of a telegraphic 
cable from Lisbon to Brazil, by way of Madeira and 
Cape de Verde islands. 

London, 4th mo. 8th.—Consols, 923. 
1862, 923; of 1865, 933 ; ten-forties, 89. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 114d. ; Orleans, 113. 

A Paris dispatch of the 7th says, Thiers and Von 
Arnim will soon commence negotiations for the com- 
plete evacuation of the French territory by the German 
troops. 

The French Assembly, before adjourning, appointed 
a committee to represent it during the recess. Thiers 
has informed this committee that official notice had 
been given Belgium of the termination, within the 
stipulated time, of the treaty of commerce. He had 
explained to Belgium that this action was necessary, as 
France required full liberty to remodel her commercial 
systems in accordance with her altered circumstances. 
The new tariff, he said, would be terminable every six 
months. 

Thiers also alluded to the restoration by Russia of 
her fortifications in the Black Sea, and said England 
was responsible for this infraction of the Treaty of 
Paris. 

The time is near at hand when the inhabitants of 
Mulhause, in Alsace, must choose between French or 
German nationality. It is expected that nearly all will 
adhere to their French nationality. 

On the 8th, President Thiers gave a reception in 
Paris, which was well attended. Official and diplomatic 
bodies were largely represented. During the recess the 
President has remained most of the time in Paris, and 
gives receptions and dinners at the palace of the Elysee. 
The permanent committee of the Assembly object to 
this practice as an underhand preparation for the re- 
moval of the seat of government to Paris. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 7th says, the latest returns 
show the following result of the elections for the Cortes: 
Ministerialists elected, 229; Coalitionists, 137 ; doubtful, 
18. Returns from Porto Rico and the Canaries are con- 
sidered favorable to the government. The elections in 
various places were accompanied with much excitement 
and disorder. In San Loranzo, Catalonia, a mob at- 
tacked the building wherein the voting was in progress 
and stopped the election. The urns containing the 
ballots were demolished, and the poll lists scattered 
throughout the town. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the revolt of the 
Netherlands was celebrated throughout Holland on the 
3d. At the Hague there was a great procession, and a 
review of the troops by the king. Motley, the Ameri- 
can historian of the Dutch Republic, was honored with 
special attentions, by the king and people, on the occa- 
sion. Among the honors conferred on Motley was the 
degree of L.L. D. by the famous University of Leyden. 
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ernment. The revolutionary cause was considered 
hopeless, but terrible anarchy prevailed throughout the 
country. A shock of earthquake was felt in the capital 
and several States, on the 26th ult. 

A telegram from Constantinople brings intelligence 
that the city of Antioch, in Syria, had been visited by 
an earthquake, causing a terrible loss of life. The dis- 
patch states that one-half of the city was totally de- 
stroyed, and fifteen hundred persons lost their lives. 
Great distress prevailed in that portion of the city not 
demolished. 

The session of the German Parliament opened in 
Berlin on the 8th. The Emperor was not present, and 
his speech was read by Prince Bismarck. The speech 
enumerates various subjects of legislation to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament for the regulation and develop- 
ment of national institutions. Bills are promised to 
provide for the disposition of the large surplus of 1871, 
and of sums received on account of the French war in- 
demnity. Alsace and Lorraine, it is stated, are recover- 
ing from the shock of the late war. The foundations 
of German administration have been laid in these pro- 
vinces. The new University of Strasburg will soon 
open, and grants will be required to provide for scien- 
tific establishments connected with that institution. 

Unitep Srates.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 439, viz: of small 
pox, 74; consumption, 61; inflammation of the lungs, 
39; old age, 15. The mean temperature of the Third 
month, per Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 34.24 
deg.; the highest during the month 42 deg., and the 
lowest 6 deg. Amount of rain 3.37 inches. The aver- 
age of the mean temperature of Third month, for the 
past 83 years, is given as 39.14 deg.; the highest mean 
during that entire period was in 1871, 48.70 deg., the 
lowest occurred in 1848, 30 deg. During the first three 
months of 1872, the rain fall has been only 5.81 inches; 
in the corresponding months 1871, there was 12.35 
inches of rain. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has decided that the 
income tax on the salary of the President and Judges 
of the Supreme Court is unconstitutional, and the same 
will be refunded, and will not hereafter be imposed. 

About 1000 emigrants from Alsace and Lorraine, 
arrived in New York during last week... They were all 
bound west, and were apparently in good circumstances. 

The amassed wealth of the whole country in 1870, 
according to the census of that year, amounted to $30,- 
068,488,507, against $16,159,616,868, in 1860, and $7,- 
135,780,228 in 1850. Ten of the late slave States which, 
in 1860, had property valued at $5,155,048,887, were 


reduced in 1870, to $2,879,026,665, the consequence of 


the rebellion, and emancipation which followed. The 
valuation of property in New York increased from 
$1,843,338,517, in 1860, to $6,500,841,264 in 1870, and 
Pennsylvania from $1,416,501,818, in 1860, to $3,868,- 
340,112 in 1870. The most wealthy State is New York, 
and the poorest Nevada. 

The civil rights bill, which for some time past has 
been before the U.S. House of Representatives, has 
passed to a third reading by a vote of 100 to 77. 


City of Mexico dispatches of the 1st inst., mention 
that the States of ‘San Luis Potosi, Guanagato, Zaca- 
tecas, and Durango, are again in possession of the goy- 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 8th inst. New York.—American gold, 1103. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1153; ditto, 1868, 113; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 108}. Superfine flour, $6.25 a $7; 
finer brands, $7.50 a $12. No. 1 Milwaukie spring 
wheat, $1.60; red western, $1.71; amber, $1.79; white 
Michigan, $1.90. Canada barley, $1.10 a $1.15; State, 
72 a75 cts. Oats, 52 a 55 cts. Western rye, 88 cts. 
Western mixed corn, 71 cts.; yellow, 733; southern 
white, 77 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 23} a 24 ets. for 
uplands and New Orleans. Flour, $6 a 11. Spring 
wheat, $1.75; red winter, $1.87 ; amber, $1.95. Rye, 
87 a 88 cts. Yellow corn, 67 cts. Oats, 52 a 55 cts. 
Canyassed hams, 13 cts. Lard,8?a9 cts. Clover-seed, 
8a9cts. Flaxseed, $2. Timothy, $2.87 per bushel. 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle reached about 1,700 
head. Extra sold at 7} a 8 cts.; fair to good, 6 a7 cts., 
and common 4 a5} cts. per lb. gross. Choice sheep 
sold at 9 a 10 cts. ; fair to good, 8} a 9 ets. per lb. gross. 
Hogs sold at $6.50 a $7.25 per 100 lbs. net. St. Louis. 
—Family flour, $8 a $8.80. No. 2 winter red wheat, 
$1.90; No.3 $1.85. - No. 2 corn, 403 a 41 cts. Oats, 37 
a 374 cts. Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $6.25 a $7. 
No. 2 spring wheat, $1.223. No.2 mixed corn, 38} 
cts. Oats, 31 cts. No. 2 rye, 68 a 693 cts. No. 2 barley, 
50 cts. Lard, $8.37 a $8.50 per 100 lbs. Baltimore.— 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.85. Western corn, 63 a 65 
cts.; southern, 66 a 67 cts. Western oats, 54 a 57 cts. ; 
southern, 57 a 61 cts. Oincinnati—Family flour, $7.60 
a $7.75. Red wheat, $1.69 a $1.71. Corn, 48 cts. Oats, 
38 a 42 cts. Barley, 60 a 75 cts. Milwaukie—No. 1 
wheat, $1.293; No. 2, $1.224. Corn, 39% cts. No. 2 
oats, 32$ cts. 


Friends generally are invited to attend. 


of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to se 
children to the Institution, will please make applic 
tion, as early as they conveniently can, to AARO 
SHARPLEss, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. 


WANTED. 
A Friend as Principal of the School under care 
Germantown Preparative Meeting. The school is 
graded one, well supplied with needful appliances f 
a full academic course, and the salary offered is liber: 
Apply to + Z 
Alfred Cope, Germantown. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 
Jane E. Mason, No. 15 S. 7th St., Philada 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St., do. 


The Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid Associati 
of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will 
held in Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
Fifth-day, Fourth month 18th, 1872, at 8 o’clock P. 


RicHarp Cappury, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session opens on Second-day, the 29 


Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J, ALLEN, Treasure 
304 Arch St. Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of “‘ Friends’ Associati 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity, for the relief of Colo 
Freedmen,” will be held at Arch Street Meeting-hous 
on Second-day evening, Fourth month 15th, 1872, 
74 o'clock. 

Our Superintendent, Alfred H. Jones, is expected 
be present to give details of the winter’s work. 

All Friends interested in the Freedmen are invit 
to attend the meeting. 

Joun B. GARRETT, Secretary. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Faculty are prepared to receive applications fi 
the admission, free of charge for Board and Tuition, 
a small number of students, members of the Society 
Friends, and in circumstances to justify the extensio 
of such aid. ; 

The next Term will open 9th mo. 11th, 1872. 

Address, SAMUEL J. GUMMERE, President 
Haverford College, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 
Wanted, a teacher in the classical department of th 
Friends’ Select Schools, upon the opening of the Fa 
term in the 9th month next. 
Application may be made to 
James Whitall, 410 Race St., 
Edward Maris, M. D., 127 South Fifth St. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of Penmanship, Grammar, & 
in the Girls’ department. Apply to 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tal 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm co 

nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Cottonwood, Kansé 
on the 15th of Second month, 1872, SamuxEL, son 
Henry W. and Elizabeth Worthington (the former d 
ceased) to SARAH CATHARINE, daughter of J. Whita 
and Hannah L. Reeve (the former deceased.) 

, on Fourth-day, the 3d inst. at Frienc 
Meeting-house on Orange St., Philadelphia, Dann 
DrCov, son of James DeCou, of Mansfield, N. J., ar 
RutTHanna L., daughter of John C. Allen, of this cit 


Drep, 3d mo. 28th, 1872, Lucy M., wife of Josey 
Tatum, in the 59th year of her age, a beloved memb 
of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. Near her tranqu 
close she was enabled to say, “Thy rod and thy ste 
they comfort me. I have had too many evidences 
His merciful goodness to doubt now. All is peace.” 


